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II. — LATIN vs. GERMANIC MODAL CONCEPTIONS. 

Mr. Jespersen 1 in a recent plea for greater independence in the 
methods of modern philology, found heart to deprecate the bane- 
ful influence of the Latinist's methods upon the philologist who 
deals with modern languages. His was not the only protest of 
this nature. The prefaces of Germanic philological works seem 
to be incomplete at present unless some such warning 2 appears. 
The protest is no doubt called for ; I would by no means deny its 
timeliness, though I still hope that the division of labor Jespersen 
desires will not also lead to an ignorance of the many good 
suggestions which may come from a sane comparison of lan- 
guages. The fault, however, does not lie on one side alone. It- 
will be necessary here in calling attention to the relationship of 
Germanic to Latin problems of syntax to point out an equally 
baneful influence upon the Latin problems that has emanated 
from the Germanic workshop. My purpose in doing so is of 
course not simply to retort with a senseless " tu quoque " to the 
protest that I have cited, but rather to call attention to a danger 
which seems in no slight degree to affect the methods of classical 
philologists. 

The danger to the grammarian of modern languages which 
Mr. Jespersen has pointed out, as well as the converse danger 
that I shall attempt to indicate, comes from an unscientific em- 
ployment of the comparative method. Now this danger will 
always be present, for all science is monistic. Scientific classifi- 
cation is ultimately satisfied with nothing short of an all- 
comprehending systematization of all the related facts with which 
it deals; in the syntax of the Indo-European languages this 
means so far as possible an attempt to group the constructions of 
all the Indo-European languages into one comprehensive scheme. 
The almost insuperable 3 difficulties contained in such a program 

1 Englische Studien, 35, pp. 7-u. 

s Cf. e. g. Behagel : Syntax des Heliand (preface) ; Wunderlich : Der Deutsche 
Satzbau, p. 259; Behagel: Gebrauch der Zeitformen, p. 157 "So sehr also 
stehen unsere Grammatiker unter dem Bann der lateinischen Syntax ". 

3 The attempt is not hopeless when we take into consideration modal and 
case forms, as well as the idiomatic forms ; for these often prove very stable 
and tend to restrain the meanings from ranging too widely. 
19 
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should be evident at once. Syntax deals primarily with semantics. 
Semantic changes depend very largely upon the caprices of 
psychology, and even the most positive empiricist does not claim 
an ability to formulate the laws of thought. The morphological 
changes involved in the history of words like Gk. (pijyo's, Lat. fagus ; 
Goth, boka ; book, follow laws that are fairly well understood. 
The trained philologist if told that the changes were regular could 
give the series pretty accurately on the basis of any one of them. 
However, he would find it quite a hopeless task to give the 
meanings of the cognates in the series on the basis of any one of 
them. They happen to be about as follows ; Gk., "oak"; Lat., 
"beech"; Goth., "letter of the alphabet"; Eng., "book". We 
may attempt ex post facto to explain the semantic changes here 
involved, but we have not been able to formulate laws to account 
for those changes. 1 

Such are the difficulties 2 involved in attempting a science of 
comparative syntax if it be based upon function alone. Yet 
syntacticians persist in comparing constructions as to function; 
speaking e. g. of the Indo-European subjunctives of conditions, 
indirect discourse, and the potential optative, etc. I shall not 
condemn such comparisons ; I shall only indicate in brief how the 
modal treatment of Latin, for example, has suffered from cate- 
gories imposed by conceptions gained in daily intercourse with, 
and study of the Germanic languages.* 

'At times while the morphological changes are quite regular the meaning 
remains quite unchanged throughout, as in the case of gamya-te, (Saiva, venio, 
qima, " come". 

a Mr. Gildersleeve has repeatedly called attention to the danger of loose 
comparisons, cf. A. J. P. XXIII, p. 133. See too the law laid down and 
repeatedly emphasized by Wood regarding the semasiological possibilities of 
words. In A. J. P. Vol. XX, pp. 254, ff, he shows the great danger of 
connecting words on the ground of similarity in meaning only. If such 
caution is needed in treating words, certainly as great caution is needed in 
syntactical study where the underlying morphological bases are more fickle. 
Cf. the converse law, A. J. P. Vol. XIX, p. 40, ff. 

3 In a recent paper entitled "A Century of Metaphysical Syntax," Mr. Hale 
has sketched the influence of Kantian categories upon Latin syntactical 
terminology. The influence was certainly strong. I would suggest however, 
that the categories would hardly have been adopted so readily nor retained so 
persistently had not the vernacular of the grammarians who used them 
afforded so much apparent support for them. In fact the early German 
grammarians seem occasionally to have reached such distinctions quite apart 
from the influence of Wolff and Kant. E. g. Adelung, Lehrgebaude der 
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Most of us have been convinced by Delbriick that psychologic 
forces (as of "will" and "wish") and not metaphysical concep- 
tions formed the basis of the earlier modal usages. Much of the 
work in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin modal syntax has emanated 
from this belief, and the work seems to have led to abiding 
results. When we turn to Germanics, however, we cannot but 
be impressed by the success with which metaphysical categories 
seem to define modal distinctions. Delbriick, who did so much 
to turn syntax away from metaphysical theories, himself returns 
to them with marked frequency in dealing with Germanic syntax, 
cf. the ever recurring terms "tatsachlichkeit", " vorstellung ", 
" unwirklichkeit " in his recent article, " Der Germanische Optativ 
imSatzgefiige". 1 Cf. also Erdmann's Deutsche Syntax, Wunder- 
lich's Deutscher Satzbau, etc. It must be confessed that the 
terms are largely satisfactory when applied to the facts of 
Germanics. The conviction is inevitable that this persistence in 
the use oi such terminology is not entirely due to a slavish copy- 
ing of Kantian terminology. It is nearer the truth to say that 
a peculiar 2 metaphysical strain, not so noticeable in the earlier 
languages, has somehow permeated Germanic modal distinctions. 
What I wish first to call attention to, therefore, is the frequent 

deutschen Sprache (II, p. 391 [1782]) says that the German Subjunctive is 
used von liner ungewissen Sache. This is metaphysical, but it does not adopt 
the phraseology of Wolff or Kant. It antedates by several years the treatises 
of Haase and Hermann that introduced the Kantian terms into Latin syntax. 
Furthermore the modern grammarians have had sufficient time to slough off 
that earlier influence. They are inspired, I believe, not so much by the 
traditional terminology, as by the actual behavior of the Germanic construc- 
tions. 

1 In Beitrage zur Gesch. Deutsch. Spr. u. Lit., 1904, pp. 200-304. 

* The metaphysical tendency of the Germanic peoples is recognized as a 
peculiar and characteristic element of their mentality. Why should not this 
tendency assert itself in the formation of semantic modal distinctions ? May 
not this idea suggest the basis of one law at least for the syntactical psycholo- 
gist? Certainly the peculiarly logical pragmatism revealed in the history of 
Latin constructions with cum, quamquam, antequam, and the like (with their 
careless disregard, or breaking down, of fine functional distinctions), is char- 
acteristically Roman and very unlike the behavior of the Germanic construc- 
tions spoken of above. I hope not to be misunderstood however. This is not 
saying that we must believe in general Grundbegriffe for the modal usages. 
I shall indicate later how I believe semantic changes follow definite idioms and 
phrases and only such. My point here is simply that a peculiar national 
temperament may influence the direction of syntactical changes, by affording 
a path of least resistance. 
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misinterpretation of some Latin constructions that is chargeable 
to an ingenuous assumption that the Germanic and Latin con- 
structions which are similar in form are also similar in function 
and in origin. The discussions of the hypothetical subjunctive, 
of relative clauses, and of indirect discourse have suffered most 
perhaps. I shall take the last-named as my chief example, 
hoping also to suggest a satisfactory solution to the genetic problem 
involved in the Germanic construction. 

Beginning with Behagel(GebrauchderZeitformen, 1899, p. 164), 
who in the second part discusses tense and modal usage in 
Indo-European Indirect Discourse, we shall get a clew to the 
whole matter. His definition reads : Der Konjunktiv steht wenn 
im Hauptsatz ein Verbum sich befindet, das Zweifel, Ungewiss- 
heit ausdruckt, d. h. wenn der Nebensatz bloss eine subjective 
Vorstellung, keine objective Thatsache ausdruckt. Here the 
logical distinction appears in its most glaring form. The next 
example is taken from a brilliant work (Dittmar : Lat. Modus- 
Lehre, Leipzig, 1897), which certainly sets out with psychological 
nomenclature. To him, as is well known, the subjunctive ex- 
presses an attitude of mind which is described by the adjective 
" polemisch ", while the indicative expresses the " souveran " atti- 
tude. The word " polemisch " is further defined by other terms, 
e. g., qualende Ungewissheit, Zweifel, ubermassige Leere, Furcht, 
etc., (p. 81). That is purely psychology, and he is generally con- 
sistent as regards his point of view. Some trouble ensues, 
however, when he attempts to apply this general notion to the 
various constructions. He has little to say about Indirect 
Discourse, but what he says furnishes another example of that to 
which I am calling attention. For instance, one finds on pp. 202-3 
that in the subjunctive of Indirect Discourse this attitude of 
Furcht, Zweifel, etc., is in reality a fear, uncertainty, skepticism 
as to the actuality of the statement which is being quoted, or, at 
least, a refusal to vouch for its actuality. His words are: Und 
so tritt denn der Konjunktiv-Optativ dann ein, wenn der Sprecher 
ausdriicklich andeuten will, dass eine Begrundung oder Ansicht 
nicht von ihm ausgeht, sondern von demjenigen, von welchem die 
Rede ist, d. h. in der Regel vom Subject des Hauptsatzes. Es 
ist nicht immer notwendig, dass der Sprecher diese Begrundung 
als unzureichend verwirft, er will nur andeuten, dass sie nicht 
seinem Kopfe entsprungen sei ; er verhalt sich dieser Ansicht 
gegenuber skeptisch." 
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A still more recent attempt to explain the construction of 
Indirect Discourse along similar lines is that of Schlicher. 1 (The 
Mood of Indirect Quotation, A. J. P. 1905, XXVI, p. 87). It falls 
into the same confusion, and, I think, for similar reasons. His 
paper too, under the influence of the modern tendencies, begins 
with psychological terms. He finds a starting point in the 
construction of the repudiating question: Non taces, insipiens? 
Taceam ? Bacch. 627. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few words the idea of this very 
suggestive paper. The following sentence does it as well as any : 
the "subjunctive of indirect quotation reflects the status of a foreign 
idea in the mind of the speaker. It merely expresses his recog- 
nition of the presence of this idea in his mind and does not in any 
way vouch for the idea or include it in his own assertion ", (p. 87). 
He begins with a psychological point of view, but before he ends, 
if one interpets his definition to fit the facts of Latin grammar, he 
arrives at an equivalent of the old view that the subjunctive is the 
mood of non-fact or at least of the " unvouched-for ". Both defi- 
nitions are of some use in treating Germanic Indirect Discourse. 
In fact, Schlicher is continually appealing to German for proofs. 
Neither definition, however, fits the facts of Latin grammar. 
Gutjahr-Probst (Beitrage, I, p. 71 ff.) furnishes another example 
of this tendency, and a great many of the school grammars ; cf. 
e. g. Weissenfels' grammar (Weidmann, 1897), and Frieden- 
dorff's (Berlin, 1897). 

The general impression caused by this irrepressible reappear- 
ance of the statement will be of course that there is some truth 
underlying all of it. An alternative, however, which I have 
suggested in the preceding may be true, namely, that the modern 
syntactician comes to the facts with his mind prejudiced by a 
daily intercourse with a language which shows facts apparently 
similar but after all essentially different, and that in the desire, in 
a way wholesomely scientific, of judging the phenomena of the 
past by the facts of the present, he misunderstands the subject of 
inquiry. Let us examine the latter possibility. 

1 See a fuller discussion of his paper in Class. Phil. Vol. I; p. 82, and p. 179- 
80. In a more recent paper (Class. Phil. Vol. II, pp. 79), he has attempted to 
explain the Latin subjunctive in consecutive clauses by the same method. His 
main reference of the latter to a simple subjunctive of " repudiation " assumes 
a psychological genetic force. However, behind the whole explanation there 
seems to loom the shadow of the Germanic optative in relative clauses that 
follow a negative. 
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It will be worth while to point out in greater detail just what 
is the essential difference in connotation between the Germanic 
construction of Indirect Discourse, so-called, and that of Latin in 
order the better to indicate the danger to which Latin Syntax is 
subjected through this constant misreading of Latin by German- 
trained eyes. The facts should be well known, but for all that 
they are seldom heeded. 

la Latin, the subjunctive, whether in the subordinate clause of 
Indirect Discourse or Indirect Question, is, roughly speaking, an 
equivalent of quotation marks. It does not, in spite of all the 
above mentioned contentions, indicate " Zweifel, Ungewissheit, 
eine subjective Vorstellung". Every Latinist knows this, unless 
he happens to be supporting a different theory. If Behagel's 
definition were true for Latin we should not have the same con- 
struction following scio,puto, and dico, which differ so widely in 
respect to the amount of" Ungewissheit ". We should find as in the 
old Germanic dialects that the mood shifted to indicate the 
degree of plausibility denoted by the leading word. 

Nor does the subjunctive in Indirect Discourse indicate, as 
Dittmar would have it, repugnance, non-acceptance, skepticism, 
and the like. No array of proofs is needed where the facts are 
so obvious. In Latin one finds the subjunctive proportionately 
as often in quotations of unchallenged facts as of dubious reports. 
The indicative l occurs of course very freely, more freely than our 
manuals would have it do ; but it does not burst forth simply to 
assure the reader that the quotation is entirely reliable ; it occurs, 
rather, to notify the reader that the clause just obtruding is to be 
considered outside of the quotation marks. 

Of course we must admit that even a quotation mark often 
indicates or suggests a suspicion of skepticism. Any clever 
stylist would take advantage of this inevitable implication and 
make the best of it, so that if one chooses, one may find examples 
in Latin too in which the subjunctive, through a trick of style, has 
been made to indicate refusal to endorse or vouch for a report. 
Such cases are sometimes found in so-called Implied Indirect 
Discourse and in quoted reasons with quod and quia: cf. Men. 
397, ire infitias mihi facta quae sunt? Men.: die quid est id 
quod negem, "Tell me what this thing is that (you say that) I 

1 This, like all brief statements, is of course inadequate. But the details 
are well enough known. For a fuller treatment, though not full enough, see 
Lebreton : La Langue de Ciceron, pp. 365-372. 
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deny"; and Merc. 924, mater iratast patri quia scortum sibi ob 
oculos adduxerit in aedis. Eutychus, the speaker, knows that 
the " lady with the green eyes " is wrong in her suspicions. The 
subjunctive, therefore, not only shows that he is quoting her, but 
it betrays an implication that he does not intend to support her 
jealous charges. What I wish to say, however, is that in Latin 
this added implication of repudiation, skepticism, etc., is secondary 
when it occurs, and that it will necessarily occur at times what- 
ever the construction of Oratio Obliqua may be. Secondly, the 
constructions of Implied Indirect Discourse, and of quoted reason 
are obviously of secondary origin in Latin and cannot be adduced 
in an argument regarding the origins of the Latin construction. 

In the early Germanic dialects, the optative of Oratio Obliqua 
means quite a different thing. Erdmann (Deutsche Syntax I, 
p. 168) gives the following rule: Deutet er keinen Widerspruch 
oder Zweifel an der Tatsachlichkeit desselben an, so setzt er den 
Indicativ ; will er dasselbe entweder seinerseits ausdriicklich als 
irrig oder zweifelhaft bezeichnen, oder sich jeder Andeutung 
eines eigenen Urteiles enthalten, so setzt er den Conjunctiv. See 
also Wunderlich : Deutscher Satzbau, I, 344 ("Zweilflung der 
Realitat), and Delbriick: ' Der Germanische Optativ im Satzge- 
fuge (op. cit., p. 221 ff.). A few details may well illustrate 
the definition. For these I shall rely first upon the usages of 
Old- Icelandic 2 which are very consistent and have not been 
vitiated by dependence upon Greek and Latin originals as have 
most of the Gothic, early German, and Anglo-Saxon texts. The 
optative of Indirect Discourse in the Old-Icelandic of the Edda 
is never merely the equivalent of quotation marks. Except where 
some outside influence (as of fixed phrases, and the like) is work- 
ing to cross purposes, it always reveals the reporter's attitude 
of mind towards the statement as being that of one not vouching 
for the actuality of it. This distinction is made exceedingly clear 
by a comparison of the constructions found in the Edda after 
hyggia, "think " ; vita, "know", and segja, "say". Hyggia, since 
it does not state facts as facts, does not once take the indicative ; 
vita, " to know ", conveying, as it does, exact knowledge, always 
takes the indicative, except in two instances where the knowledge 

1 1 accept to a great extent the distinctions he makes regarding the uses of 
the moods, but I cannot agree with him in his acceptance of Behagel's 
derivation of the construction from an independent potential optative. 

2 Cf. my study on "The Optative in the Edda, A. J. P. XXVII, 23-28". 
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is questioned ; while segja, to say naturally uses both, since it 
reports falsehoods as well as facts. The distinction is easily 
made. The optative is used in the following instances : in making 
a false accusation, in promising to tell a falsehood, in reporting a 
marvelous tale obviously not believed, in giving a report poorly 
vouched for in contrast to one having better support, etc. The 
examples are quoted in A. J. P. Vol. XXVII, p. 23. In all other 
instances the indicative appears. This distinction holds true for 
all expressions of Indirect Discourse. The construction is 
evidently very unlike the Latin. Gothic shows the same general 
distinction with a stronger liking for the indicative, which is 
largely due 1 to the fact that it is translating a Greek oti plus the 
indicative. 

Practically the same results are reached by comparing the 
Anglo-Saxon 2 wenan (to think) which regularly takes the opta- 
tive (the proportion of optative to indicative is ten to one), witan 
where the indicative is regular (1 : 10), and the words of saying 
which convey more or less certainty, as cweftan, 3 cyftan, secgan. 
In the Heliand* too, verbs of thought and supposition like wanjan 
and huggian are most regularly in the optative, queftan very often, 
seggian almost half of the time, while verbs of knowledge and 
perception regularly take the indicative. 

1 1 cannot agree with Behagel who infers from the scarcity of the subjunctive 
in Gothic Indirect Discourse, that the construction was then in its incipiency. 
Gebrauch der Zeitformen, p. 163, ff. There is irrefutable proof that Gothic 
does not show the earliest condition when it avoids the optative of Indirect 
Discourse. The unanimity of the other dialects in using the optative proves 
quite conclusively that the usage was regular before the separation of the 
tribes ; and that separation certainly antedates Ulfilas by far. The different 
dialects would hardly have developed this construction ndependently with 
such unanimity. The usage in Ulfilas is obviously unreliable testimony in 
this case. 

For the usages in Gothic see Schirmer : Der Optativ im Gotischem ; Bern- 
hardt: Der Gotische Optativ (Zs. f. D., Phil. VIII, p. 12) ; and Delbriick (op. 
cit., p. 221). 

2 Cf. Gorrell (in Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass. Vol. III.); Wulfing: Die Syntax bei 
Alfred II., p. 88 ff., etc., in which find bibliography. 

'Some leading verbs are prone to break down the distinctions of function 
given above. They readily acquire a habit of constantly associating with the 
word into whose company they are most often thrown. For instance, cwetSan 
shows a remarkable dislike for the indicative in Cura Pastoralis. The be- 
havior of individual words deserves greater attention than it has been granted. 

*Behagel (op. cit., p. 163) seems to misread the data of his own earlier work 
(Die Modi im Heliand, p. 31). 
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In general the distinction here found holds good for all verbs 
sentiendi et declarandi in the older dialects, and must be accepted 
as virtually true for pre-Germanic. Now if the Latin con- 
struction were like that of early Germanic we should expect to 
find a preponderance of the indicative with scio, of the subjunctive 
with puto, and a division of both with dico, to suit the distinctions 
just laid down. Since this is not the case, the fact should not 
need repetition that there is a decided difference of function 
between the construction as found in Latin and as found in early 
Germanics. In fact the Latin one is truly one of indirect quo- 
tation, the Germanic, one of unvouched-for quotation. Latin 
grammar wrongly imposed its name upon the Germanic construc- 
tion, and the German grammarians have repaid the compliment by 
misinterpreting the Latin construction. 

This removal of misconceptions is absolutely necessary before 
fruitful work can be done in the solution of the genetic problems 
of the construction. A disregard of the fact that the construction 
differed very much in form in the various languages, and a blind- 
ness to the differences of function have invited a comparative 
treatment of the problem that is impossible. The comparative 
method is not justified here in so far as it assumes a common 
origin of the constructions, since all the facts indicate that 
Modusverschiebung was unknown in quoted discourse in the 
proethnic period. Comparisons, therefore, like those made by 
Behagel and Schlicher cannot supply convincing proof. They 
may only suggest parallels and illustrations. 

The genetic problems of the two languages being so essentially 
unlike, their solutions will probably differ. I wish to call attention 
to the problem as presented in Germanics. The favorite solution 
offered (cf. Erdmann,p. 168, Behagel, p. 164, Wunderlich I., p. 344) 
is by reference to an (assumed) independent potential optative. 1 
The only difficulty with this theory is the non-existence of such op- 
tatives in free usage. The few idiomatic usages that may be found 
are obviously offshoots of more com plex constructions. Cf. A. J. P. 
XXVII, p. 11. They are too metaphysical in nature to be prim- 
itive and early. I suspect that the ingenuous desire to solve every 
construction by reference to parataxis, and to get a solution which 
would seem to fit all the languages, suggested this explanation. 

1 So Erdmann, for example, would posit an independent usage of the opta- 
tive as the base of " Ein Eilbote meldet Regensburg sei genommen" ', p. 168. 
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Another and somewhat older method than the one just discussed 
still reappears at times. It simply assumes that the optative and 
subjunctive as the moods of thought, naturally find their place 
in the construction of Indirect Discourse. This solution assumes 
an impossibly large extension of the basic concept that underlies 
the idioms, 1 and assumes moreover that this concept was the 
same throughout, whereas we have shown how greatly it varied. 

The real path to the solution lies through a closer scrutiny of 
each and every idiom. The facts already presented contain the 
clew to the matter. We discovered that the subjunctive was 
found most regularly with verbs like believe, think, suppose 
wahnen, glauben, meinen, etc. There is no paratactic usage 
existence that will serve as a basis for these constructions. We 
do not find elsewhere that the idea of "belief" or "thought" 
calls for a subjunctive. I believe the answer lies in the earlier 
history of some of these governing words. The solution I would 
suggest is contained in the following considerations. 

Glauben has a suggestive semantic history. Goth., galaubjan: 
glauben ; O. N. leyfa = (i) permit ; (2) praise ; Ags. gelyfan and 
O. H. G., gilouben = believe. 

Uhlenbeck compares the words of the root *leubk = desire : 
Goth, liufs; Lat. lubido, lubet, and adds "die Grundbedeutung 
von -laubjan ist gutkeissen, gerne haben ". In its primitive 
meaning, therefore, it must have governed a substantive clause of 
desire in the optative. This construction it has retained in its 
drift into the new semantic function. 

Wahnen had a similar history. Goth, winjan, " expect ", 
"hope", "suppose", "think"; O. N. vkna, "hope", "expect", 
"assume as true"; O. S. wdnfan, Ags, winan, "hope"," ex- 
pect", "think"; O. H. G. wdnnen, "hope", "imagine", 
"think"; cf. the noun wahn, "unfounded belief ", Goth, wins; 
O. S. wdn ; Ags, win, " hope ", " expectation ". This verb, too, 
has passed from one expressing hopeful expectation and desire to 
a verb sentiendi. In doing so it has retained its habit of govern- 
ing a substantive clause in the optative which it must have 
acquired while in its primitive meaning. 

The verb, represented by Goth, hugjan " think ", " believe ", 
has had a similar history: O. N. hyggia, " think " (in Hov. 98, and 
a few times in prose = " hope ", A. J. P. XXVII, p. 26." Cf. hafe 

1 See Morris : Aims and Methods, passim. 
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i hug = " intend "), O. S. huggian, Ags. hycgan, " intend ", " take 
thought of" "think", O. H. G. hukkan "intend" "have in 
mind ", " think ", " der Grundbedeutung von Goth, hugs ist 
'geistige erregung'", Uhlenbeck. In shifting from its more 
primitive function of expressing intention, this verb too retained 
its substantive optative clause. In all such instances, semantic 
•changes in the governing verb involved coordinate semantic 
changes in its dependent clause. As the governing verbs drift 
from expressions of desire, etc., to expressions of thinking, their 
dependent clauses while retaining their form and mood must 
have drifted in meaning from substantive clauses of desire to 
clauses of indirect thought. 

The process here assumed is by no means rare. Numerous 
illustrations may be cited. E. g. the verb fruor when in its prim- 
itive meaning, "get fruit from", took the ablative (a true ablative 
or an instrumental). Its meaning gradually changed to that of 
"enjoy"; buf it still retained its habit of governing an ablative. 
Again, constare "cost" in its primitive meaning naturally governed 
an ablative of means. In its later mercantile sense, the primitive 
meaning was probably not consciously felt although the word 
continued to employ the ablative. Now it must be very evident 
that the function of the ablative changed with the semantic changes 
of fruor and constare. These ablatives are no longer ablatives 
of means, instrument, etc. They are now " ablatives of cost ", 
" enjoyment ", and the like. Just so I conceive of a development 
of a quoted substantive clause in the optative caused by the 
semantic changes in the governing verbs. 

Now to proceed with our argument, we have already seen that 
the verbs discussed above {hyggia, etc.) are the very verbs that are 
most consistent and persist the longest in the use of the optative. 
Verbs seniiendioi similar meaning acquired the optative habit from 
these as soon as the secondary usage was established. Such are, 
e. g. gatraua, ahjan, etc. in Gothic ; cella, geta, etc. in Old-Norse ; 
\encan, tyncan, etc. in Anglo-Saxon, and so on. Of verbs de- 
clarandi, qi\a + optative is frequent in Gothic ; in the Heliand 
que&an almost invariably takes the optative, and in Anglo-Saxon 
cweftan is the favorite of the optative. Verbs expressing per- 
ception and knowledge are the least prone to use an optative. 

The mood of the so-called Oratio Obliqua in Germanics is 
thus explained. The peculiar tone of the construction as it 
appears in Germanics is accounted for by the same facts. Since 
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verbs of belief and thought, in which exact knowledge and per- 
ception is least predominant, were because of their primitive 
meanings the first and most persistent in the use of optative 
clauses, the inference became obvious that the optative belonged to 
expressions of less certainty, and the indicative by contrast to 
expressions of greater certainty. This rule 1 had become pretty 
well established in pre-Germanic usage. 

It is the peculiar behavior of the modes in the Germanic con- 
struction of Indirect Discourse that has, I believe, done more 
than anything else to convince the modern grammarians that in 
general the modal distinction is a metaphysical one. I have 
shown how it came into being there. However there are other 
constructions also in which Germanic syntax reveals at least a 
tendency to establish such a distinction: e. g. relative clauses after 
a negative antecedent (cf. latep en%e mann epter sitja es benlogom 
bregfa kunne [A.J. P. XXVII, p. 31], " Let no man sit idle who 
knows how to use the flaming sword"), relative clauses after 
comparatives (betra es 6be)>et an s6 ofbl6tet, "better is no praying 
than [is] too much offering ", [A. J. P. XXVII, p. 19]). The 
same paper will furnish characteristic examples of the rest as well, 
relative clauses after superlatives, many adverbial and substantive 
clauses depending upon leading verbs that express uncertainty, 
the extensive use of assimilation, (A. J. P. XXVII p. 32), etc. 
I believe that the German grammarian is decidedly wrong when 
he explains such constructions as originally due to an underlying 
conception of " Unwirklichkeit, Zweifel, Subjectivit'at", for indi- 
vidually these constructions will ultimately prove solvable by 

1 1 do not mean to say that this rule was ever consistently established 
throughout Germanics, for the different verbs often established laws unto 
themselves. Some verbs, like hyggia in Old-Norse, clung persistently to their 
primitive use of the optative in spite of occasionally functioning in expressions 
of fairly definite facts. Sometimes too by mutual division of labor, synony- 
mous verbs would adopt contrasting usages, cf. cwtftan versus cfSan in Anglo- 
Saxon. Such forces are numerous and must not be ignored in the attempt to 
establish consistent rules. Some similar process may have helped to create 
the subjunctive construction of Latin which shows itself in clauses depending 
upon infinitives of Oratio Obliqua. However, in Latin the earlier processses 
are much obscured by the later thorough-going superimposition of the infini- 
tival usage. At any rate I am not at liberty to discuss that problem at present. 
Mr. Hale has a different theory, as yet unpublished, which would seem to 
explain many of the facts of the Latin usage. By his permission I referred 
to it in a previous work (Attraction of Mood in Early Latin, p. 11), and shall 
content myself at present by simply citing that reference. 
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reference to a very definite semantic process of the kind that we 
have found above in the case of Indirect Discourse. I do not 
even believe that in later times the all-comprehensive metaphysical 
distinction so persistently laid down by Erdmann, Wunderlich, 
Delbriick, etc. will hold true for any given period, since, as we 
have seen, individual constructions always asserted a marked 
tendency to pursue a free course of development independent of 
whatever overshadowing general conceptions may have existed. 
It is enough to admit that Germanic modal usages drifted farther 
in the direction of such distinctions than any other, and that 
for this reason it is very unsafe to interpret the facts of Latin, 
Greek, etc. in the light of Germanics. 

In conclusion I would briefly suggest some auxiliary causes for 
this drift of the Germanic optative. There is a general convic- 
tion that Latin and Germanic possess a syncretism of the optative 
and the subjunctive, and that Latin retained the subjunctive as 
the predominant element while Germanics retained more of the 
optative. It is but reasonable that the functions of the resulting 
moods should vary with the predominance of forms retained. 
This fact will do something to account for the difference we have 
noted. We know from the behavior of the optative in Sanskrit 
and Greek that it lent itself more extensively than the subjunctive 
to the expression of certain objective conceptions. It is there 
largely the mood of the hypothetical idioms, of "irrealis ", of the 
preterite future, and at times seemingly of possibility. Modal 
forms are after all not quick to slough off inveterate functions. 
When the forms that had these meanings well ingrained came to 
constitute a large part of the anti-indicative mood in Germanics, 
the contrast of such Active functions to the factitive of the indica- 
tive may have become conscious, at least to an extent of helping 
to acclimatize any new construction that raised such distinctions. 

Again, I have already suggested that the essential temper- 
ament of a nation may reasonably reveal itself in the general 
drift of syntactical usage. Syntax, having to do mainly with 
psychology, can find few rules for its phenomena. A study of 
the mental characteristics of nations may give but slight indica- 
tion of such laws, but even these would be welcome. The differ- 
ence between the Latin and Germanic usages which we have 
noticed in this paper are in accord with what we should expect, 
judging by the mental temperaments of the peoples. As for the 
creation of metaphysical distinctions of mood in Latin, the 
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peculiar history of the modal construction about the time of 
Plautus quite precludes the possibility. 

I refer to the remarkable invasion of the regular indicative field 
by the subjunctive. The latter mood was freely expressing 
factitive relations in Indirect Discourse and in result clauses 
before Plautus. It soon extended this usage throughout character- 
izing clauses, cum-tempora\, and causal clauses, iterative and 
generalizing clauses of all kinds, clauses after quamquam, after 
priusquam, etc., until in silver Latin, it had acquired as vigorous 
a habit of narrating facts as the indicative possessed. After such 
a history, the Latin subjunctive must have been very far from 
suggesting conceptions like Unwirklichkeit, Zweifel. Before 
Plautus some of its idioms may possibly have taken the course 
revealed by Germanics. After Livy the possibility is hardly 
conceivable. 

Tenney Frank. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



